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What the reviews say o} 


Qur Old World Background 


By CHARLES A. BEARD 


WILLIAM C. BAGLEY 
Price: $1.20 


“Our Old World Background . . . is designed 
the authors to enlarge the mental and cultural horizon o 
the pupil In the g ade S( hool. it Is a survey of wo! ld his 
tory from the earliest time to the present, with the emphasi 
p laced on the history of civilization... The : suggest 
questions at the ends of the cha apters ire admirably desig | 
to assist the pu} ; in linking the | present with the past, 


- 1", 
to arouse In him a teeling IVIC spon sib LiTy 


Mabel Cre yor’ Val <e i / duc. Ii ional R« 


“There 1s, of course, the problem of presenting wor! 
history in such a way as to make 1t intelligibl. to pupils 
elementary school age. Ihe authors have appreciated th 
difficulties of the task; and one who reads the book will 
Simpl 


agree that this problem has been solved acceptably . 
language is used throughout . . . and the child’s point 
of view Is kept in mind at all — Well chosen illus 


trations and large type ew he book more. attractiv 
School 


physically.” 


“A volume worthy of its object namely the prep 
ration of children for citizenship . . . It is written in a 
simple charming:style. If you are conte mplating new his 
tories, see this one before b UyINg. x 


The School News 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
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XVII SATURDAY, 


S AND PRINCIPLES OF CUR- 
RICULAR DEVELOPMENT! 


} } r aed 
adeais With eto S TO Improve 


as thev are 


mode rn conceptions nrormatio elated tO >) 

> hioloe » 7 lie 

vo types of curricular im biology Do the  publis 
irst he outlined : make any valid Suggestions 


Changes ih content o1 method oj 
subject? Do such art 


leant biolog ‘al situations or need 


new types or eurr 

types presented are available for use in school 
ther than complete in their either as introductory, foundational 
prineiples later to be dis cerning applications related to the 


of school instruction? The 


¢ held in connection with SYS m’’ or use of specifie oceurre 
rtment of Superintendence one Ts problem and the methods and pl 
preliminary report was made by which it is met has been found 
tigation to determine what use valuable means of beginning sti 
s now making of subject matter of work in law and medic 
to one of the school subjects of some ext as been used 
This investigation has been com- ucation. 
ind a monograph based upon it has The briefest summary must set 
immediate purpose. Seventeen full months’ 


ding the need that edueation shall fit 


better to engage in affairs in which 


been printed. So much has been said 
issues of representative daily newspapers 
were secured, making a total of 492 dif 
fe is concerned, that it seemed ferent papers and approximately 14,001 
nitiate a series of investigations Pé##es. These papers 

rmine relations that do now exist ‘Several millions of readers. 
school subjects and the situations P#ses were examined, and all biologie 
se in affairs out of school. The articles other than those which wer 
of this investigation was chosen advertisements, or regularly recurring 
to determine to what extent and Mereial stock 1 rts, were ¢ 


ways biology is used; and at the classified. Mere biological allusions 


omitted, thus limiting the collection 


le to see to what extent such meth 
otal oe ’ 


ariicies Clieariv Db ological, ana ¢ ( 


editorial value. A total of 3.061 


ticles we} secured, these hay 


‘ 


vestigation may contribute to eur 
reorganization in this and other 
The investigation deals with the 


Dep 





Vision 


subd Visit 


3 061 ° ‘les, 1S represented by ar 


ticles elassified under eight sub-headings: 


e 


Biology of infectious diseases, hvgiene and 


initation, health education, non-infeetious 


dietetics, drugs, first aid and 
‘*Tnfeetious 


19 tu 


main divi 


physiology. The sub-division 
is itself represented by 
The other 


the 


cliseases du 

sub-divisions. 

health, 
numerical 


ther 


beside in decreasing or 


SLOTS 
are 
ot 


and 


der of their importance, 


animals, plants, food, organizations 


products, general nature, evolution 
fictitious biology. 

A study of the tabulated number and 
of the 
importance 
health, 


averayve 


artieles shows outstanding 
of the 
animals, plants and 
length of 
ature evolution 


than that of the first four groups, but the 


leneth 


first four groups 
fi on | " The 
yveneral 


articles upon 


and is slightly greater 
total number of such articles is relatively 
Fictitious, make-believe 
spurious biology is suprisingly small, since 
but 14 of the 3,061 articles belong to this 
Furthermore, the average length 


quite small. or 


vroup. 
of fictitious articles is less than one half 
the average length of all articles. This is 
a remarkably creditable change from a 
few decades ago, when so many fictitious 
if 
this study is representative, one may now 
read two hundred newspaper articles based 
upon biological information and in so do- 
one 


articles appeared in the newspapers. 


ing would probably encounter but 
fictitious article. 

There is not time and it 
priate in this connection to present state- 
ments of details concerning the contents 
under the different biological 
headings. A few statements in summary 
of the of the will 
show the significance of this type of study. 

Of the 492 issues of newspapers studied 


is not 


appro- 


of articles 


results investigation 


Variations 
spec al local Sifuat 
The proportion 
the number of pages issued m 
ifferent papers does not vary gre 
well recog! 


indicating a fairly 


and use of from this 
Health biology, 


thus 


new spaper copys 
which appears 


quantity, relates interesting 


cent conclusions reached bv natio 


cational committees to the effect t} 
The 


length 


is the first aim of education. 


proportion and greatest 


articles appear in communities 
from other sources, it is known tl 
effort 


improve human health. 


made to ¢ 


Whether 


health and greater interest cause t 


is being OTLNE 


est 


number of health articles, or whet! 
health 


publicity can not nov 


improvement in is brought 
by greater 
cided. 
Biology pertaining to health, anin 
plant life and food is easily the don 
biological interest of the public, so f 


this investigation presents dependable 


i 


A surprisingly small amount of fictit 


biology appears in the papers studied, thus 


+ 


showing a most wholesome respect 
truth. This 
erroneous statements d@ not appear. 


logical does not mean 


example, it was stated that the germ 


ing yellow fever has not been discove: 


It has been discovered, but the write 


erroneous statement was not s 


He did not wilfully deal 


the 
formed. 
tion. 
Newspapers are more nearly up-t 
in biological accuracy than are man) 
books, their are ‘‘n 


sinee articles 


preferably direct from the produc 
At the best. text-books 
not entirely keep up-to-date, and m 


the consumer. 


F 


rs 
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ot make earnest endeavor to do 


hiological text-book which is one 
fiction 


our leading newspapers. 


old carries more 


deeades 
most of 
the advocacy of social and indus- 
ontrols, modern 


depending upon 


and the types of biological informa- 


which appear in the representative 


ire so widespread and constant, 
not the school courses in biology 
found as legitimate 


lle topies ones 


school use, if, as we say, education is 


lesigned to help people in common life? 
Finally, if these topics are those of com- 
occurrence, should not some or many 
them, or others in similar articles, be 
as significant situations in presenta- 
topies of instruction in biology? 
investigation provides sufficient 
for a substantial advance in de- 
Other 


determine: 


content. investiga- 


course 
are needed to whether 
publie press presents the biological 
jaterial which the people should have; 
ether courses of study in schools are in 

way responsible for whatever appears 
with 
ther the press or the public desires to 
that 


professional 


the articles dealing biology ; 


biological material than 


ise) other 


h is used: whether 
securing 


biol- 


ogists think or can prove would be good 


ologists believe the publie is 
kinds of biological information 
the publie. 
a second type of effort in curricular 
vement, let us turn to one of our 
more nearly standardized subjects 
mathematies. Teachers in colleges, high 
hools and elementary schools are in gen- 
agreement that reorganization is need 
lhere have recently been many In- 
vations and reports of committees that 
ecommended extensive modifications 
present practice in mathematical in- 
‘uction. The final report of the National 
ommittee on Mathematical Requirements 
unerates the outstanding reasons for a 


organization of courses in mathematics. 


Among many important conditions 
stated by this report are the following: 
That much of the content of the usually 
required courses makes little contribution 
to the pupil or adult needs of modern life. 
That the organization of these materials 
and mstruction by use of them are not 
based upon modern psychology of learning. 
The report emphasizes the need for giv- 
ing especial attention to the elementary 
grades eight and 


grades, and to seven, 


nine. Several groups of workers are at- 


tempting to provide better curricular 
materials and accompanying methods. I 
shall outline the procedure of one of these 
groups. 

Fifteen hypotheses or guiding principles 
These based 


upon investigations, results of surveys and 


were first formulated. are 
the best guidance available in the philos- 
ophy of education. Six of these principles 
are: 

Mathematies, in the elementary and ju 
nior high school grades, should be pri 
marily a tool for the quantitative thinking 
that children and adults need to do. 

Each year should give the most intrin- 
sically valuable mathematical information 
and training that the pupil is capable of 
that with little 


the 


receiving at time, con- 


sideration of needs of subsequent 
courses. 

The preceding aim necessitates the inclu- 
sion in junior high school grades of certain 
elements of arithmetic, intuitive geometry, 
algebra, trigonometry and _ statistics, al- 
though these are not to be rigidly classified 
under the traditional divisions as named. 

Manipulation of mathematical symbols 
as an end should be omitted; and attention 
toward a _ better 


that 


directed 
the 


should be ap- 
mathematics 


in the 


preciation of part 
has occupied and is now occupying 
progress of civilization. 

There should be a marked increase in the 
accuracy of computation with 
fractions and per cents. 


Following the 


formulation 
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principles, an inventory test was given to 


a large number of children who were just 
entering the seventh grades in thirty cities. 
The purpose of this inventory was to fur- 
nish more complete information than pre 
viously existed regarding the mathematieal 
abilities that such children possess at the 
end of the sixth grade, or that the seventh 
grade teacher may reasonably expect as 
The test consists 
The 


tent of courses of study and the opinions 


his foundation for work. 
of 125 very simple elements. con- 
of text-book writers were used as the two 
bases in the construction ef the test. 

The nature of a few elements in the tests 
is cited, together with the degree of mas- 
tery of each which pupils were found to 
possess. ‘* Write .25 as a common fraction.’’ 
The per cent. of correct responses was 69.4. 
**Does 4896 divided by 10 equal 4.896, 
48.96, 489.6 or 4896?"’ Again almost one 
third of the pupils fail. ‘‘Write "s 
fraction.”’ Almost half are 
in error. ‘‘What is the average of 4, 6, 
S$ and 10°’’ Two thirds fail to average 
numbers ‘*Theodore 
27, 1859 and 


as a 


decimal one 


these correctly. 
Roosevelt 


died January 6, 


was born October 
1918. 
months and 


His age was 
years, davs.’’ But 
17.3 per cent. of the pupils made the cor- 
rect age calculations. 

It was found that there is very little in 
this seventh 
grade pupils can do with anything like 100 
Those points which 


inventory which beginning 
per cent. efficiency. 
are answered with high suecess are such 
as: one dozen equals 12 things, one minute 
equals 60 seconds, drawing a circle when 
the pupils see the word circle. These 
elements are given extensive practice in 
the home, in the grocery store—that is, 
these things are learned chiefly in the out- 
of-school situations. If something is dis- 
covered that children know with a reason- 
able per cent. of efficiency, the mathematic- 
al instruction can by no means elaim the 
full credit for having secured it. 
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This inventory of sixth grade arithm 
may be T ar 
but 8 of the 125 elementary mathemat 


summarized as follows: 


points that are correctly answered 
more than 90 
There are 34 of 
by as many or 
There are bh 


per cent. 
the 125 


more tha 


many or 
pupils. 
answered 
per cent. of the pupils. 
of the 125 points answered by as 
as half of the pupils. That is, conside: 
more than half the pupils failed on 
of the 125 points in this inventory. 
There are those who say that the 
standing Amer 
schools is that we foster half-learning 


indictment of our 
appears that they exaggerate and are 
yenerous in this hard aceusation, for he 
is evidence that we really achieve mucl 
less than 50 per cent. mastery. 

The third step in this study of math 
ematics effort to discove 
valid materials that pupils ean and shou! 
learn. This inventories of 
mathematical 
school subjects and in widely read maga 
zines. For example, there 
study of the specific geometrical concept 


consists of an 


ineludes 
elements found in othe 
has _ bee 
whieh facilitate general reading and 
frequeney of occurrence of unusual fra 
tions. 

Guided by the hypotheses stated ir 
first step, by the inventories of mathemat 
ical attainments, and by data upon th 
uses made of mathematies, tentative math 
ematical topies and teaching materials 
were prepared for experimental use in o 
cooperating schools. After 
trial, criticism and tests, the materials have 
been revised for further trial. The sevent! 
grade material is now in use for the thir 


cooperative 


year, having undergone two revisions 
What is involved in trial of curricula 

materials in cooperating sehools! It 

attempted to divide the seventh grade pu 


pils into two groups as nearly equivalent 
in mathematical ability as measuremet' 


yros 


and judgment will permit; to one g 





nental materials are 


to the other group, the conver 
nathematieal course is taught: 
t tests are given to both groups 
ng and the end of the vear; 
keeps a systematic record of 
ses, failures and interests of the 
whether explanations regarding the 
ital materials were — sufticient, 
materials adequate, terminology 
extent to which subject matter 
the children’s experiences, and 
tability of projects that were used. 
operating teachers, when they have 
i teaching a given unit of material, 


systematic reports on prepared 


records help to determine the 
distribution of drill and practice 
< and the need for fixing learning 
rough eumulative reviews which consist 
ew applications of previously learned 
What are the outstanding characteristies 
ese courses? Four will be mentioned. 
(reometry materials, which deal with 
tical measurements and graphic 
ntation of faets, are organized after 
leals of the laboratory method. There 
detinite effort to utilize a wider range 
sensory experiences. By means of con 
tion, measurement, inferenee, gen 
vation and verification, pupils are 
tiated in experimental and = scientific 
‘thods of learning. 
‘ial and economic materials are or- 
ed in the form of projects—often 
roup undertakings—in which meaning 
ither than skill is the desideratum. 
More effective learning is secured 
ugh the use of social, human situa- 
ms appreciated by the pupils. Materials 
i the course are written not only for the 
|, but to the pupil. 
basic skills in computation—com- 
fractions, decimals, per cents. and 


10u sense estimating—are organized 


18 


we exercises, 
This makes le for each pupil 
provress at 1 rate, and to measure 
his daily growth. The evidence is definite 
that such practice exercises will 
accuracy, the absence of which makes much 
mathematical work almost absurd. 

The two types of curricular study which 
have been summarized above are all that 
can be presented within the time limits 
of this paper. In order to be fully illus 
trative of the educational principles which 
I wish now to state we should need to give 
similar summaries of eurricular studies 
dealing with reading in the tirst two grades, 
With music in the intermediate grades, with 
productive literature in the junior high 
school, with pupil use of the school o: 
vanization as part of their curricular ma 
terial, and with other studies. It ean not 
be said that all curricular experiments 
accept the principles stated as their guides. 
There are those who proceed to collect 
factual elements of courses of study as i 
when facts are collected courses are there 
by determined. That is but one step in 
eurricular study. Curricular organization 
can not be soundly advaneed unless its 
guiding principles clearly include a sound 
point of view regarding method of work 
and study as well as factual materials of 
the subjects. Nor can we safely proceed 
on the vagary that all that is now in any 
curriculum is wrong and all must be done 


anew. Such would be a queer judgment 


upon the curricular evolution of past dec 


ades. With these facets in mind, and with 
the desire to include eclueational purposes 
as well as curricular guides, | wish now 
to state certain principles which it seems 
should be clearly defined for use in any 
reorganization of the school subjects of 
study. 

Z. Pupil attitude toward school sub 
jects. Children learn best, retain longest 
and find learning most stimulating and 


most usefully available when the subject 
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work 

and genuine, not repulsive and 
artificial. Those hold 
! 


lieve that more and not less effort is made 


matter and methods of school are 
engaging 
who this view be- 
by pupils when they are oceupied by en- 


vaging and real work: henee, if more ef- 
fort is made more edueational growth may 
be secured. It is not believed, however, 
that all pupils are all the time held to high 
effort merely by the holding power of vital 
subject matter. but it is believed that sub- 
ject matter should be so seleeted and used 
that more should be gained than has been 
from its inherent significance to pupils. It 
is not claimed that a more vital subject 
matter content will of itself insure desired 
this 


requirements for 


edueational results. but is one of the 


ndispensable improve- 
ment. Until we know more than any one 
now knows about children and about prop- 
er subject content, there will continue to 
he plenty of need for some kinds of guiding 
and exacting, but intelligently supported 
compulsions beside those the pupil recog- 
nizes as inherent in the value of the sub- 


jects he studies. There is, however, a very 


much larger place than has been utilized 


for new and meaningful types of content 
in subjects of study. This statement is by 
no means new, but is old only as a state- 
ment; it has not vet effected very exten- 
sive changes in actual subject content. It 
s much harder to aecomplish the needed 
changes than to see clearly that changes 
The latter, for 


requires prolonged 


needed. each school 


are 


subject, and eareful 
classroom trials with school ehildren. In- 
deed it is possible that comparative trials 
may show that some whole subjects may 
profitably be omitted, or others added. 
Tl. Pupils must succeed in school sub- 
jects if pupils are to be educated, Pupils 
develop fastest when engaged most of the 
time upon things in which they succeed, 
Edueational efforts must usually 


effort is to be 


not fail. 


result in sueecess if further 


earried on with fervor and wholehearted 


W he li a 


recently stated that ‘‘a 


ness. eollege entrance ex 
college 


examination in physies should not p 


taking 


ana 


eent. ot those 


over 60 per 


pass,” he was supporting promot 
serious Situations 


The one third who d 


with the 


one of the most 
ern edueation. 
pass, together large numbe 
others who are advised not to trv the 
amination, are living and discouraged 


ponents of a situation so set up as ti 
almost hopeless edueationally for most 
those thus discouraged. Ineomplete 
imperfect learning and consequent failu 


They are 


lessly costly In money, school Space 


are needlessly depressing. 
human life, since those who fail have 
moved on to the next level of achievem: 
Subjects should be so selected and 
and pupils and subjects both grad 
that 


later success may also be had. 


more pupils succeed, in order 
The 


be no fear that there will not be « 


failures remaining to provide ampl 


cupation for those teachers who th 
sheer arbitrary discipline wish 

in the occupation of goading f 
mediocre SUCCESS, 


IT]. The rate 


aire iproved Ou an tHerease ip) hia De 


and quality at 
There is an oft-state 
little 


planning, to the effect that pupils le 


senses used. 
ciple, still too used in eu 

best when their minds are approache 
senses and materials other than those 1 
relate primarily to words. Our edi 
has become one of much words. It 
likely that any 


to reduce the use of 


modern edueator 
reading or lang 
or other use of printed forms of ex] 
sion, but there is too large an omiss 
which 


fundamental experiences 


touch, taste, sight—the experiences 0! 
daily life for which we say we are 
We interpret by me: 
We gain 


abilitv to read, to reflect, 


ing our pupils. 


sense experences. 





senses not now 

iv. It 

re and use subjee 
printed pages, 
reproduced in recite 
assignments as foll 
situations derived fr 
have fallen into a eco 


words. Again my 


"eLllces 


fully used 


is sO much 


ts of study 
as assigi 
ition, that 
ow (lp) ad ~ 
om exper 
nventional 


point con 


ing new; but again must it be 


teachers and those 


of study have assented 


who make 


again and 


platform argument and then pro 


to act as we did before. 
iv have not changed as 
es of what subjects are 
} 


principles and ideal 


ent has outrun our progre 


Subjects 
have our 
for. Our 
s to which 


SS Ill prac 


the use of school subjects. 


The subjects should be 


ed so that pupils may tea 


orga nize d 


ch one an 


Edueation has never made ade 


ise of the fact that ehik 
from one another and o 


+ 


Instead of the still te 


0 discouraging comi 


itual assistanee, the seh 


and the organization of 


iren learn 


ur subject 


ion does not favor such mutual 


oO common 
nunication 
ool atmos 


the sub 


study should encourage such mu 


teaching as may pertain to the 


‘ular subject content upon which 


ave engaged. Subjects 


of study 


ild be seleeted and organized so as to 


+ 


The topies and content 


itate teaching of pupils by one an- 


of studies 


hould be such that pupils can come into 


tual and cooperative mastery of them. 


Vr, 


is 


The school’s organization 


is a legit- 


‘e and necessary part of the subjects 
nstruction. If school is training for 


¢ 


effeetiveness, the school 
tself be socially effective. 


institution 


To be so 


operatin 

dures which enter into the school’s orga 
zation must be used as true subject matte! 
material. When this is not done, the dif 
ferent members of the school community 
live a false school life under 

preparing for a 

school. Democratic education beg 

n the school by use of the school 

else the school must fail in part of its 
social and civie contribution to its pupils. 
This means that school curricula and meth 
ods and building organizations must be 
participated in by pupils, and that the 
school’s own organization is a part ol 
school’s curricular possession, not a 
sonal possession of the administrative of 
ficers. If this is true, it means that ad 
ministration must secure a closer relatio 
with the school subjects than is now com 
mon. Needs for school funds, school 
buildings, general organization have 
caused too wide a separation between ad 
ministration and the real work of the 
schools. 

An explanation of the disparity be 
tween educational principles and ideals o1 
one side, and school practices on the othe 
seems reasonably clear. Edueationa 
theorists and philosophers have engaged i 
statements and argumentation which were 
abstractly appealing to their readers and 
audiences, and when asked concerning 
specific things do in prosaic school 
rooms have replied that those are details 
to be worked out by an enlightened teach 
ing profession. This diverting by-pla) 
when serious, betrays an unfounded con 
fidence in the productive capacity, avail 
able time and energy, of most members ot 
the teaching profession. It overlooks o1 
evades the fact that most difficult of 
is the task of improving the courses 
study with which the profession deals. It 
overlooks the fact that school practices are 
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PHILOSOPHERS IN COUNCI| 


RITIC 


ikely to be changed snddenly from 


ir present position t¢ > ry é ance } 
r present position to the very advanced ( s of educational 


metho 


ition outlined new 


that 


Biologieally and sociologi 


wrineinle , 
by principles and times assume that examinations 


ideals, but “hoo yractices V( 
S l sS( ol practice Ive s of memory. and erities of the et 


? wil at } 
om wha lOSOph\ otten eones 


ngs which are have come rather 


from thir vs W hich hi: Ve bee! and 


of edueational theory 


oul 


tl heen 


It 


‘the theorists failed to cre: ‘ ‘ 
ONE « re np 
oh ba ri ‘ | 


has come, has reeel 
! sugge 


Is 


remature 


yf hooks. methods an teachers 4 t) repli i 
i ‘ reproanuee 


the ex 


work of Miss |] 


thei Theorie ( vii ) ! | iv the 
Mar Kinnon 


machinery , 
mace o students, lestion 


q 
to develop 


“ new machinery fo , 
. Liit necha tions are 


r new conceprilons, the ok . 
taken 


already in use in the schools—-the old books 


old methods and old po nts of view 
the old way.’ 
with the 


tinned to funetion in 


The 


niteness of the present subjects of study 


relative satisfaction defi — 
Gilliives 


equally we 


she often on 


has 


transposed but has 


s compared with the confusion produced 
I aad 


when changes in content and m« d , , 
ra} rior words and 


phras 

brackets. As 
Words’’ embody 
of diff 


ofte seelns tT De 3 I it Lied, > ’ 
i c¢ l square 


, ; . . : ’ t 
! ravol i ney 1) . } 4 sé 
be evident, the Last 


Similar confusion as to 


cited 


individual conelusions 


? ] ° , 
110) Is i1isO as reason 
i l al . dents. 


until aims are more elearly d : 
7 ss . Mary WuHiIton ( 


alms are sufficiently clear 


people the necessity of Cha 
i. the SYMPOSI 


June, 


PHILOSOPHICAL 


matically our aims can no 
early 


after 


ore < nNren 1g ou? 

until trial and measurement ' 

we Waban. 
omplished 


really be 


Fortunately teachers and 


found what ean 


ro canoes, havine 


na quietly down 


. } ra es held together 


various school systems all over t] 


ie Col 


to make 


try have aecepted the necessary complica a brief die 


a philosophy wi ch 
the morning, they find that the 


tions resulting from efforts to cha 


content of subjects of study and have found dies 


the confusion not destructively diseoneert- {°° "" 7 

oT 
ing. Rather have they found that con 
structive improvement of subjects awakens exam 


teachers to new eonfidence in the progress ne 


ot edueation. eality. 


Otis W. CALDWELL 


LINCOLN 


SCHOOL, 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


phil 


ts these 


PERSONS: 


Freed 


ial 


BERNICE, @ 
MATILDA, 


so phical theory studied 
from the 

they fall to discussi 
f the 


l necessities of 


va us conce ptions oO 


DELIA, who holds a dualistic vie 


Berkleian idealist. 


as MATTIE, the 


known 


l q themselves representatives of mos 





the speat 


+} 
Lait 


charac 


stable ! 


he eanoe. What 


; 
aaree 


that the sa 
of extension, fo surely, when 
tower looking down, men look 
in pigmies five or six inches high. 
im down on the ground among them | 
it they are all five or six feet high and 
size varies with my point of view. will aq 
were composed of matter existing matter 
ndependent of my mind it would not mee 
power to see them other than they what you say it does (although 
re, six feet or six inches high. But, accept that theory in some form 
e extension and motion like the other quali your proof 
exist only in the mind, I can understand you end uy matter. 
rld I live in. how do ) know ou 
remember the man who talked in Billings matter? I don’t believe y 
ar on Einstein? Well, it’s something {is} a complex of ideas existing 


lat. It all eomes back to idea and the and became revealed to finite 


course, I expect vou to say that 


What the cane , a finite souls f 





s thatat 
a sub-human 


uman selves w 


ir own in our 


faint or take 


i the wate *xist, but eV h: feeling 
Be consistent, M: vou get just as you drop off 
all very well for your perception n constant flux and transformati: 
and the water, but the nus metamorphosis. Of course Mattie 
those perceptions, and form an experiment to prove this, 
matte i » that [our tree-percepts 
Why matter such sub-human selves jus 
if you had , , ideas that are signs of our selves 
argument that the ise of 7 Mattir. I don’t see that you have any 
be matter. that theory, Polly. If you and Be 
BERNIC! Don’t quote that obsolete rgument to mean what you say I think you should 
me. Berkeley answered it long@ since. Vatte, the conclusion that nothing at all « 
as Descartes described it simply can ? be the your own ideas. 
cause of anything at all because matter by BERNICE. Quite the contrary. I know the 
definition is inactive, and to be the cause of real physical world because I perce 
something requires activity, equally by defini because I know that, I come to the 
tion. And matter certainly can not be the that God exists, for many of my percept 
cause of mind because they are essentially dif come to me against my will, and since 
ferent according to Delia’s definition, and the must have a cause that cause is outside 1 
cause must have all the qualities of the effect. Then if they aren’t my ideas, they 
Mattir. Well, if ever there was an obsolete and ideas in some one else’s mind. 
archaic argument it is certainly yours. Matte of physical objects is so intricate, 
in any even half-way modern type of thought dous and so marvelous that I have 
about it can perfectly well be a cause. Con that it exists in the mind of an all-w 
sider the atom, infinite millions of it, each one powerful, all-knowing and entirely good 
vibrating at an almost incalculable rate of who is God. Also I consider that I have 
speed, combining in infinite variety to form all reason to believe that other finite sel 
the substances of the known world, and stop myself exist. 
saying that matter can not be the cause of you AsBIE. If you followed out your arqui 
feeble minds, or of anything else. logical conclusion you would agree with 
BeRNicE. I never for one moment denied that God is not simply the creator of the u 
my perceptions have a cause. I simply insisted, but is an Absolute Self including within 
and continue to insist, that the cause can not self all other selves and spirits in the ur 
be matter. Your bringing in of this theory of and [that he is] something more—a per 
oscillating atoms to bolster up a bad case ality beyond the sum of the selves that 
doesn’t help it at all for the vibration of atoms parts of him. Because, don’t you see that 
is really, after all, only a matter of motion and ultimately impossible for God to caus 
extension, and Berkeley proved that motion and ideas as you say he does, unless there 
and 


A 


extension are sensible qualities existing only as some vital connection between him 

they are perceived, so there you are back to the According to what you say there would 

mental again. You can’t get away from it. [to] be an association between his mi! 

[Moreover] if vou will carefully consider what ours so intimate that consciousness is sha! 

vou conceive of when you think of activity, you This gives us the conception of ourselves 

will realize that the only form of real activity part of God—the whole universe being 

in the world is volition. mately one soul and one spirit in whi 
Potty. What you say about the nature of phus all contained. This all including 

ical objects, Bernice, may do well enough for Spirit shares all our experiences be 

the canoe, but you will never convince me o7 more—unot less than we are. 
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I don’t see how vou 
ndividuality with the doctrine | 
are all part of one great, all-including 


we are all parts of the same whole 


we hold such radically different opin 


be at such variance among ourselves? 

can many selves make one self? 

furthermore if the Absolute Self shares 
experiences would He not be limited too? 

You neve would se¢ eason along that 

But if you don’t accept my conclusion, 

you ever reconcile the conception of 

you and Bei seem to agree upon 


awful evils : and suffe a in 


is not ncompat ble 

ty of God, for God does not real! 

we are the cause of it—we have 

ven by God the limited freedom of 
nd are thus far responsible for the evils 
t by that freedom. He does not cause 
Furthermore evil is a part of the 
A thing may be evil when 

alone—but considered in con 


relation with the whole which 


You are arquina 
you have just argued the 
God from the perfection of the 
and now you turn completely 
argue the perfection of the phys 
from the character of God. You 
use each to prove the other. 
But both of wou start, just as Delia 
assumption, namely, that 
itual, corporeal reality n the 
vou assume that to beain with, of 
t can prove anything. 
I don’t assume that at all. I held that 
[ immediately know the existence of myself and 
f my modes of consciousness, for in the very 
f trying to doubt my own existence I dis 
that there must be some one t the 
bting. 
AST WORDS 
How do you know that the self vou 
nscious of isn’t matter—a form of it? It is 
one thing you know first of all s? But 
assume it to be spiritual? Your self is 
that part of the material world vou know 
ill, and most surely, and by means of 
h you learn to know the rest. 
I believe in spirit because I am directly 
nscious of myself as a spirit and because all 


4 * hy | 
I ttle 


religious experience demands belief 


in the material reality of 


AND SOCIETY 


ble 
How else would | different 
t I assuredly am not a mac 
am conscious of myself. 
unlike things interact and 
mind and body affect ¢ 
I believe i: natter 
simpheity 
believe i ] t » ise can not 
am spi , I existence 
necessary 
reasonable. » 1 Li on be 
tween spirit an 


many phenomena 


ERNICE. But I 


assume the ex 


the onl proof ou 


perceptua sensory experien 
me much more reasonable ti 
' 
verse @ made 
e subies 


‘ 


ons God 


ercep 
ercey 


we w 
t seems 
‘ 


one, so far, has formed her idea id then 


searched for arguments to prove it. Person 
allv, I love to think that everything is a self: 
that Lake Waban feels us drifting on her top, 


that the willow over there really knows that the 


sun is out and shines down on he ives. 
That’s what I alwavs have liked to think So 
when Leibniz entered my life,.I grabbed 

ind settled back with a satisfied 

what we all ough do, if we real 

unbiased, 


to the threshold of philosophical arguments and 


get at the truth, is to come, absolute! 


follow out a completely logical line of 
believe now that] the most 
terpretation of the universe is 
distinct 
id ‘‘withont windows,’ 
interrelated, forming 4a at com 
munity but not all | P an lute Self. 


tik is } ] i] ] ther 
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as some Plural 
toward which we strive. 


orld is due, not to God, but to con 


Each 


and choice, and each can do his part in 


flicts of finite selves. self has freedom 


of will 
making the community better and approaching 


the ideal: God. The physical world is eithe 


numerous selves, it does not vitally 


With 


idea of 


one or 


matter which. this theory may be cor 


related [the morality. as acting and 
willing to further the ‘‘complete desired exp: 
rience’’ of the ‘‘ Universal Community.’’ 

Well, Polly, I think your God might have 
better than to give men free wills to 


[ your | 


known 
And how can 
distinct? It 


mess up the world with. 


selves be both related and seems 
to me that one of these characters must exclude 
fact] all 


omit questions which are not easily 


the other. [In your systems either 


evade o1 
solved. You, Delia, have failed to explain the 
relation between the corporeal and the spiritual 
created ‘‘substances.’’ On one occasion you 
have said that matter and spirit are absolutely 
that the body 


he pineal gland 


unrelated, and on another, and 
related 


that the 


the soul sre through t 
[affects] 


body - 


This is inconsistent [and] it is also, I believe, 


in the brain and soul only 


the directions of the movements of the 


untrue For | am conscious of willing move 
ment in varying degrees of amount. For in 


a back-jack from the 


water 1s 


stance, my volition to do 


spring-bourd into the quantitatively 


greater than my volition to pull down the win 
dow-shade to keep the sun out of my room. 
Mattie’s 


in itself, but it is rendered ridiculous | by] not 


system is evidently very plausible 


being able to prove that its fundamental asset 


tion, ‘‘matter exists,’’ is true. Bernice [does 


not] adequately explain the relationship of God 


und finite selves, how God gives us our ideas; 
make the 


argues in eire les 
sin and evil of the world compatible with he: 
idea of God. My 


ind she trying to 


theory adequately explains 


the relationship of God and finite selves—how 


| for all he lesser 
Absolute. And! Ll have 
a legitimate argument for the existence of God, 
falls flat at 
otherwise 


Ciod gives us oul 


selves ure parts of the 


onee, if the 


than 


whereas | Bernice’s] 


universe cun be proved good. 
Then, too, my theory gives a better solution of 
the problem of evil in the world, for according 
that 


perience and one ean not conceive of his willing 


to it God experiences all finite selves ex 
for Himself anything that he did not consider 
good. This makes the God, the 


author of evil—which shock some people 


Absolute, or 
may 


but «a careful consideration shows that this con 


a dualistic theism 


evil squarely und 





EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


PRESIDENT HARDING ON THE TEACHING 
OF HISTORY 


THe teaching of history should be chang: 


to take a broader view that will consider 

nations of the western world in their relatio 
another 
separately, President Harding said in a 
to Dr. Kenneth C. M. Sills, president of Bow 


doin College, made public on March 9. T! 


to one instead of eonsidering then 


lott 
iette 


president’s letter was as follows: 
The White House, Washingt 
March 1, 1923 


My dear Dr. Sills: 


[ wish I had the time and opportunity to mak 


something more than a perfunctory acknowledg 


ment of your invitation of February twen 


fourth. I am deeply interested in your p 
hold at 


L think 
work and wish I[ could be among those privileg 


Bowdoin an institute of modern hist 


you are inaugurating a fine piece 


to participate with you; which I am sorry to s 


is not possible. There is need for a vast ce 


this kind of work on the part otf 


stitutions and learned societies, not only 


country, but of the world. IL remember w 


was « very young man hearing a politi 


in a particularily fervid period, announce 
‘*the whole history of the past must be 

A good deal of fun was poked at this p 
and I 
less humor in connection 


World War, I 


orator was so hopelessly wrong as t 


who indulged m 
Yet, s 


wondered 


was among those 
with it. 
have sometimes 
point of view 


all the hilarity. Certainly ou 


garding modern history has been shifted gr 
To fit 
1914 


painst Kiny 


by the events of the last decade. 
histories the story of the years from 


this time is the most 


thoughtful 


requiring 


and analytical consideration 


the course and processes of modern hist 
For that thing, it 


henceforward the teaching of history will 


t ! 


clear to 


seems very 
be conducted, if it is conducted wisely, 
different marked it in the 


There has been too much disposition among 


lines than have 


+ 


the writers and students of history to « 


the different nations of the western wor 


were, in separate compartments ; to assum 


one may study and understand 1 


one nation without particularly devoting 
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partic 


we shall fron 


more adequate conception of hool student é mpleted his st 


| 
tv of the whole story of mankind; an intermediat text ok on America 


realization of the fact that all it promptly close the volume with 
e weighed and appraised if any of ment that ‘‘he knew about history 
! 


accurately estimated and under cheerful attitud iny means confi: 


strongly that such a broader vie students of gh hool ag The business 
cin be planted in the community’ ng and of cing : vil o largely 
ire through the efforts of edu : energies of n t > hat thev fi 
will contribute greatly to up o eusy to close the volumes which ought to be 
strengthen the efforts of thos« kept open to then { am sure that the work yor 
with the great problem of «are undertaking at Bowdoin will be an encourage 
particularly with that of pre ment to such an attitude toward the s 
xl outlawing war. " f history; and s am sending 
entertain these views that I an 
of what you sre undertaking at 
felt that the work of the im 
at Williams College has re WARREN HARDING 
Pa very useful service 
ting current problems; and GROWTH OF ENROLLMENT IN THE BUF 
lon for an institute of modert FALO HIGH SCHOOLS 


represents anothe: phase 


erely 7) 


le, in behalf of a “She ACCORDING to a report prepared by Dr. k. ¢ 
eeentens tank thet thy Hartwell, super ntendent ol the Buttalo 
s everlastingly true that on the schools, during the school vear ending in June, 
ide to the future is be found 1919, the five high schools the eitv had en 


anding of the lessons of the rolled 5,554 students » beginning of the 


of its lessons have been misunde: next year as many ninth grade pupils as pos 


think we all feel now-a-days some of sible were moved from the elementary schools 


’ + 7 ren! | ePCeSSnT i t} S 1 , aw 
en, is pecuilariy n $8: in Time into the high school buildings This was done 

ver ‘ffort be made te orrect , ‘ ‘ 
‘ ¥y eftor » Corre because of a report from the State Departmen 
hensions ‘ n arisen 23 . , } 
of Edueation that the ninth grade work €01 


interest and eve nt usm 


ducted in the elementary schools wi unSsatis 
el the work 
factory in character and often wi 
nve 
tions ¢ pupils’ time It was reported that 


I venture t th ' pupils doing he ith grade \ 


tremendous events, 1 elementary schoo i! t necessary Ui 


, to graduate 


pin ir attituc four additional 


throug 


inspirations the high schools, hereas it should requ 
>. he * _ 143 one . 
Bowdoin. it 2 ultimate three. Moving 1 iinth grade pupils 
t upon our views of mod 
I z high <ehool l ! iy saved pup ls 
onal veal 
conditions 
‘ } | 
elementar\ SC DOO 
that in our own countr t seems school enrollment 


ltogether too little knowledge of following table 
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he number of pupils 
eared for by » high schools has almost 
doubled during past four vears. This tre 
mendous increase is accounted for only par 
tially by the inclusion of some of the ninth 
grade pupils in the high school enrollment 
figures. It is more completely and accurately 
accounted for by the remarkable increase in 
the number of boys and girls in the city now 
demanding a high school edueation. 

During the five year period 1917-1918 to 
1921-1922, over 29,000 men and women have 
registered in classes conducted through the 
evening high schools. These figures do not in- 
clude over 1,000 aliens aetually prepared for 
citizenship in the evening Hutchinson school of 
citizenship opened in 1921. Neither does it in- 
clude the present enrollment in these three 
schools, which is higher than for the ecorre- 
sponding period of any preceding vear. Were 
these items included, the grand total to date 
would approximate 37,000 pupils who have 
come under evening high school influence since 
September, 1917. 

The use of the evening high schools by the 
board of edueation for organized adult eduea- 
tion is supplemented by organizations having : 
similar purpose. Every week approximately 
2,000 persons attend the society of natural 
science lectures given at the Hutchinson, La- 
fayette and Technical high schools. The com- 
munity chorus of 400 to 500 meets at Hutehin- 
son every Saturday night. All of the high 
schools are open from one to four nights per 
week for physical instruction and supervised 
play. Boy Seouts and other worthy organiza- 
tions partake of the privileges which are of- 
fered. The board of education exercises super- 
vision over all such activities. Approximately 
10,000 different people are using the high 
schools in the evenings for self-improvement 


ey ery vear. 


THE ADMISSION OF FOREIGN STUDENTS 
TO THE UNITED STATES 

I~ the fourth annual report of the Institute 
of International Education, Stephen P. Dug- 
gan, director, announces that an agreement has 
been reached between the commissioner of im 
migration at Ellis Island, Mr. Robert E. Tod, 
and the institute whereby the entrance of bona 


fide students to this country will be allowed 


even though the quota ot 
has been exhausted. 

Since the present immigration law mak 
provision for foreign students coming 
country, a good many deserving app! 
were at first refused because the quota 
country has been exhausted. Later th 
plus numbers were allowed to enter 
bond, but this resulted in some imposte 
claring themselves students in order to 
admission to this country. Under the 
agreement, the institute and the immig 


officials at Ellis Island propose te 


(1) Request all colleges and 
the United States in which foreign student 
matriculated by correspondence before 
their own countries to send official notice 
fact to the institute before the arrival 
students in this country. The commiss 


immigration will be furnished with a list 
students alphabetically | 
the arrivals. 
(2) The institute wil 
in foreign countries t keep 


iuthorities informed of » necessity 


students coming here g their 


graduation. If thev are 


uates they must bring detailed statemer 


subjects studied. It has had printed 


to fl 


the use of these latter students 


‘ 


have signed by their college authorities 


(3 The institute has suggeste d that 
of lyeée and gymnasium certificates 
tion from European institutions be ad 


, y 


onee, but that students who bring < 


dence of having completed 
vears of college work be admitted as | 
filled the entrance requirements to the st 


definite 


American college. Until a more 


ment has been reached between the Ameri 


the ey 


stitutions of higher education in 
of other foreign degrees, each foreign st 
statement will have to stand upon its 
merits. 

(4) When the quota of a country has 
exhausted, students who arrive in excess of 
quota and who are provided with prope! 
that they are bona fide students will be 
in the care of the institute until thei: 
been passed upon, instead of being 
Ellis Island as heretofore. The ins 
poses to be responsible for these indiv 
to keep track of them, so that the imn 


officials may communicate with 


time. 
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he tutorial system was inaugurated at 
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HANGE OF TUTORS BETWEEN HAR- 
\RD AND ENGLISH UNIVERSITIES 


GEMENTS have been made for an ex 


of tutors next vear between Harvard 
and Oxford and Cambridge Univer 
President Lowell completed negotia 


the exchange during his recent trip 


Harvard tutors will teach in the English 
ties next year, one in history at Ox- 
the other in economies at Cambridge; an 
tutor in history and a Cambridge tutor 
Har 
rhe Har 
has been in operation in these subjects 
the 
mniversities it has been maintained in 


mics at the same time to 


going 


system of college tutors at 


ibout ten years, while in two great 


form for a century, and it is believed at 


wd that the experience acquired during 
fail t of 


period can not o be crreat 


rangements thus made are said to 


an important step in the develop 
the Harvard tutorial system, which is 
ation in American college edueation. 
striking characteristic, and that which 
tiates it from other systems, is that the 
the tutor is independent of courses, 
ordinate to them; for tutorial instrue 
lite separate from course instruction. 
tor is a college officer who has a group 
to him, confers 


lergraduates assigned 


; 


oO cor 


with them, and helps them 
at they have learned in their courses 
fill in the gaps between the courses by 
eading, but whose chief aim is to aid 


n obtaining a mastery of the subject as 


vhole, and thus in preparing for the gen- 


TY 


examination which comes at the end of 


enior year. 

Har 
the year 1912. At that time a general 
nation for graduation was established ex- 
mentally for men “concentrating” in his 
It felt 


ese examinations could be made effective 


government and economics. was 


at the same time, fair to the student only 
he development of a system of individual 

‘. So six tutors were appointed. 
then the general examination, with or 
has been put into effect as a 


num- 


tutors, 


ement ior men concentrating in a 


her ol othe. ts in al n Tt @xX 
mathematics the natur: wes—and 


heen aecordingly 


number of tutors has 
creased from six to over thi 


The 


dividualls 


rty 


tutor meets his students 


isually 


In these eonferences there is 


question iscipline, and yet the 


attendance in engagements with the tutor is 


more regular than in courses where absence 


gives rise to college penalties, a fact that is 
thought at the university to imply a personal 


+ 


influence of real value or a distinet pleasure 


intellectual achievement. 
Of this condition 
Burbank 


chairman 


In 


H. 


report 


H. 


Protesso 
ual 


tutors 


Associate 


says in his recent 
oft the 


government and economics: “Atte 


board ot in history, 


; 


ndance at 
There 


ol absence s 


the 


conferences is not compulsory. Is no 
ot 


to the college office. 


system monitoring or reports 


The fear of disciplinary 
' 


to meet arn 


pointments It : 
the authority to employ d sciplinary 


action can not serve as a stimulus 


0 lo prepare assignments, 


true that 
measures can be invoked if the occasion arises, 


such me: 


in eight no resort to 
Yet the ¢ 
s comparatively 
ol The 


cent., Sel 


but years 


has been necessary. itting of 


rare, lar it 


appointment 


than the cutting courses. majority ot 


OU pel om 


concentrators, well ove 
thei 


work 


fail to meet engagements. The tradition 


of tutorial has beeome firmly estab 
lished.” 
Under the 
ert P. Blake College, 
Oxford, taking the Mr. 
Mr. Keir, who will come from that college 
Harvard, while H. H 


Burbank will go to Kings College, Cambridge, 
in place of Mr. Shove, ill go to Har 


Harvard 
prolesso! ship 


arrangement made, Dr. Rob 


will o lo | niver 
Levys 


place ot either 


to Associate Protessor 


who 
already maintain 
change vith 


two exchange 


sends annually 

group of western colleges, each tor 

THE SUMMER SCHOOL OF BIOLOGY 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


\ SI school 
lished at 


conducted 


MMER 
Cornell Un 
Le 


be under th 


regular summe! 


College ul 


university’s 
New York State 


tensive i! 


aes study «ie 
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weeks summet 
17, and faeilitic 
research throughout 
school 
distinguished trom several coas 
mer schools in whieh marine forms 
mal lite are neeessaril 
ot study and demonstrat 
nvestigators in the interio: 
the need of a summer sehool 
materials for the study of biology are the same 
which they find available for use in 
own ¢lassrooms and laboratories. The 
neighborhood otf Cornell University ts said to 
have an extraordinary wealth of such materials 
in both plants and animals. Within easy 
of the laboratories are fresh-water lakes and 
marshes, salt springs, marl springs, marl bogs, 
peat bogs, extensive and deep ravines with 
numerous waterfalls, and upland woods and 
fields overlying either sandy or heavy soils 
Some of these soils are impregnated with lime 
and some are not. Within a radius of two 
miles of the Cornell campus there is a varia 
tion of more than a thousand feet in altitude, 
so that the plants and animals in this small 
area belong to several different life zones. 
Biology has been studied intensively at Cor 
nell ever sinee the time of Louis Agassiz, who 
was a teacher there fifty-five years ago. One 
result ot lis sustained interest has been to 
assemble there a wealth of laboratory material, 
including some unique collections of plant and 
animal specimens, and a complete working 
laboratory, al vhieh will be available for 
those students who are prepared to use them 
tar as possible the stafi 
be composed ol prolessors 
bers of the regular taculty of the univers 
The teachers will inelude Professors O. F 
A. J. Eames, H. M. Fitzpatrick, A 
Fraser, W. C. Muenseher, H. H. Whetzel and 
Karl M. Wiegand in botany, plant pathology 
and plant breeding; Protessors J. C. Bradley, 
O. A. Johannsen and Robert Matheson in 
tomology, Dr. B. F. Kingsbury in animal 
tology and embryology, Dr. W. A. Hagan in 
pathology and bacteriology, and Professors 


Hugh D. Reed and Albert H. Wright in zool 


o 


THE NINETIETH BIRTHDAY OF DR. WiLLJ4 


FAIRFIELD WARREN 

UNIVERSIT faculties, al 
undergraduates celebrated on Mar | 
ninetieth birthday of Dr. William F 
Warren, first president of the univers 
his home in Brookline Dr. Warre) 
all day a flood of congratulations, 
from New England, but from vario 
of the country. 

According to an article in the Bost 
ing Transcript, Dr. Warren was bor: 
hamsburg, Massachusetts, Mareh 13, 
After his graduation from Wesleyar 


sity in 1853 he established a c¢lassie; 


in Mobile, Alabama; traveled, preach 


for nearly two years studied at Andover 
logical Seminary. In the years 1858-18\ 
was a pastor, first at Wilbraham, Ma 


Soston. Of the ten vea 


setts, then at 
1866, more than seven were spent in 
and the Orient. In 1866 he returne: 
ton to organize and preside over the 
Theological Seminary, which was the 
of Boston University, chartered in 1869 

The Boston University Council, compo 
the deans of the departments, have d 
the following resolution 


The members of the university cou 
ton University joi th the many 
will pay affectionate tribute to Preside: 
tus William irfield Warren on th 
inniversar\ ; 

The servi 

< nan rut! 

whose writin hi nfluenced 
the worl 
conferred upon 
in many lands liom has 


nspirat 


heritors in the ain work r his 

know with intimacy the university 

gave not only its first presidency 

educational ideals as well, have spe« 
felicitate him; and to felicitate o 
city, our state and 

service rendered by 

ful years. 


y 


timate oft 
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of the life of degree of LL.D He was a 
» such tireless labor 


trustee I 
University and a member of the general con 
a ference of the Methodist Episcopal church fo: 
end him this brief address as 

several sessions In 1904 he refused election 


as a Methodist bishop 


expression of our personal regard, 

estimate of the intellectual and spirit 

that have gone from his mind and 
life of the world. 


him yet many happy aad useful 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


ung him to that Great God whos« Ly ‘} W. Extor, pres dent emeritus 
op all these nine fruitful de: of Harvard University, celebrated his « 


ninth birthday on March 20 


. — _ . PRINCETON 
DEATH OF CHANCELLOR DAY : 
degree oL doctor of laws on 
s Roscor Day, chancellor emeritus , eget R al 
v. died at Atlantie Cite yon, director and prinecipa 
PS , british Museum since 1909 
ng an illness of about ten 


PROFESSOR ALBERT EINSTEIN 
chancellor of Svracuse was born lecture in the Hebrew University at Jerusalem 
7, 1845, at Whitneyville, Maine, ©” February 2 on the theory of relativity 
is and Mary Plummer Hillman There was a crowded audience, w 


a daughter of Reverend Samuel ‘it Herbert Samuel. The lecture 

attended Maine Weslevan Semi the French language 
entered Bowdoin College, but Dr Davip professor 

-ophomore vear because of poor economy at the 1versit of Mieh 9 

tive vears he lived in the open in = 4, accepted the presidency 

ind Oregon cultural ¢ 

lained a Methodist minister in Stiles Niles AE Miata 


the Towner-Sterling Edueat 


-vear pastorate being at Bath, 


ir atter his ordination he mar 
Shepherd-Towner Maternity Aet, and 
Maine 


ki. Riehards, of Auburn, 


wortant welfare measures passed o1 
wd his studies at Bowdoin, re 


B decree in 1874. He held » ome A eet ae a 
Auburn, Biddeford and Portland, #* been #ppointed by Pres 
New Hampshire, afterwards go Governor of Port 
Massachusetts. From Boston li THe weel 
New York lesignated by Mav 
rst pastorate in New York was . Philadelph a, 
en the leading chureh of Metho nwell, founder and president 
tv, and later he served Calvari niversitv, who recently celebrates 

at St. Panl’s Dr. Day began th birthday anniversat { committ 
lship with John D. Arehbold, posed of seventy prominent izens 


it the Standard Oil Company. ng tunds ‘rect a building at Temple | 


November 16, 1893, Dr. Davy was elected versity t » known 3 nwell Hall 


of Syracuse University to sueceed program he week ineluded 
. ’ . . fall. 
N. Sims. He continued as chan churehes lk ind: dail alk 


vear when he became chancellor 


bowadoin Dr. Day received his degrees Pp ladelph “a 
vv ot arts and doetor of sacred theol Conwell has beet 
Wesleyan his master of arts anil 310,000 give ann 


v, and from Northwestern the 
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a committee to have done the most useful pub university, has been named dean 
lie service during the year. lege of education at the University 
to sueceed Professor William F. Russ ] 
fessor Packer's most important contril 


Dr. WiittaAmM FLETCHER RUSSELL, dean of 


the college of education, State University of 


. , t > -atio 2 2e } the field { 
Iowa, has accepted the appointment as asso- ‘ education have been in the field of 


f , - . strat ‘or sever: ‘pare hea 
ciate director of the International Institute, administration. Fe r several years he 
Teachers College, New York City. He will 2 close student of the problem of scho 


assume his duties on May l. Dr. Russell has More recently he has devoted most of 


} . t the study <« schoo] finance, building 
had unusual opportunities for studying edu- ‘“ the study of school ance, Suid 


’ 
, : . vevs > pianning < ade ate 
cation in foreign lands. The International eys and the planning of adequate 


Institute, which recently received a gift of O'Y *talfs in large cities. He has bee: 
$1,000,000 from Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr, 8 Consultation on these problems in 


‘tant cities the United States 
to be used over a period of ten years, is or- '™portant cities in the United ates, 


', , . ine Clevels io: Detroi 
ganized for the purpose of studying edueation- ng Cleveland, Ohio; Detroit, 


al problems in foreign lands and of train- Michigan, and Gary, Indiana. 
Teachers Collene the increas eam “f™* his studies of school problems 
foreign students who come from all cities constitute a substantial contribu 
parts of the world. Dr. Russell, who received the literature of school administration 
a bachelor’s degree from Cornell and the degree has also been a contributor to leading 
of doetor of philosophy from Columbia in 76> '” school administration. 
1914, has been connected with the State Miss Apa Lovise Comstock, dea 
Teachers College of Colorado, Greeley; George College, has been elected president 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Ten-  eliffe College and will assume office 
nessee, and the University of Iowa. During Miss Comstock will sueceed Dr. L. B. R. B: 
the war, 1918 and 1919, Dr. Russell, as a mem who last fall resigned after twenty 

her of the Russian division, committee on pub service as both head of Radeliffe ai 

le information, was sent on a mission to Si- the Harvard faculty of arts and scienc: 
beria, where he made a study of Siberian committee on choice then appointed rey 
schools. This study resulted in a book in Rus- favor of a full-time president of 

sian entitled “Edueation in a democracy” pub- as the college had so grown as to 
lished in Vladivostok. In 1921, as a member’ entire time of both a dean and 

of “The Chinese Edueational Commission,” Miss Comstoek, since 1921, has been 


representing various American and English of the American Association of Univ 


missionary boards, Dr. Russell made an exten- Women. She was born in Moorhead, M 


sive trip through China, visiting most of the  nesota, and after studying for two yea 
missionary schools there. The recommenda-_ the State University transferred to Smith ( 
tions of this commission are set forth in its lege, where she was graduated with the 
report, “Christian education in China.” The of 1897. In 1899 she received a masters 
International Institute, Teachers College, has gree from Columbia University. She 
as its director Dr. Paul Monroe, who has for returned to the University of Minnesota 
vears been concerned with the training of for- teach and became professor of Eng! 
eign teachers and who has recently returned dean of women. 


from an extended visit to China where, at the Proresson Rap V. D. Macorriy, 


invitat » Chinese gover nt, he has é, cape 
nvitation of the hinese government, he ha Johns Hopkins University, has been app 


heen advising with Chinese educational leaders head of the department of classics at Nev 
with reference to the betterment of the national University. This is a new department 
system of schools. Dr. I. L. Kandel, formerly will include the Latin department, oi 
Professor E. G. Sihler is now head, 


Greek department, headed by Professor 
search work of the institute. inte 


of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching, will be in charge of the re 


> 
Vy 


Professor Sihler§ and 


PROFESSOR PavuL PACKER, an alumnus of the Waters will retire in June. 





r y , ] 
een elecled 


nal administration, 
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liberal art 
to devote himselt 


the graduate 


P. BRECKENRIDGE, ¢hairman 


mechanical engineer 
ll retire trom active 

iate of the Sheftield Scien 
the class of 1881, Professor 
Lehigh University, 


1909, at 


las taught al 


of Illinois and, since 


Grant MacCurpy, assistant pro 


Yale Uni 


protessorial 


archeology at 
promoted to 


of research associate. 


» Wo_m an, lecturer at the New School 
Research, and Mr. Willard Thorpe, 
Amherst College, have 
staff of the National Bu 
Mr. Thorpe will 
of the compilation of economic 
a treatise which Dr. Wesley C. 


rector of research, is planning. 


nstructor in 
research 


Research. 


momic 


O'ReiILty has been elected 


the Federated 


an organization of 


presi 
Alumni Association of 
college elubs of 
disseminate information 
the 


interest 


formed to 


the various colleges in association 


general in college 


promote a 


Ww. ( Wicker, head of the department 


ceauion 


in Elon College, North Carolina, 


} 


to the new position of edu- 


the recent 


ial field 
yf the North Carolina Grand Lodge of 


secretary created at 


of the 
appointed 


board American Li- 
has Milton J. 
son, state librarian, Sacramento, Califor 


executive 


(ssociation 


is official representative of the associa- 
at the world conference on Education 

to be held in Oakland-San Francisco, 
June 28 to July 6, in connection with 
nual conference of the N. E. A. 


Hartan Uppecrarr, professor of edu 
and Dr. Leroy A. 
assistant professor of the same subject, 


+} 


subject of a letter of appreciation 


Expenditures 
contents o 
made pi 1] ( 
JosepH M 
York City 


irom his chairmanship Dy 


SHEEHAN Chairman 


; 


board ot examiners, 


hosed 
| eu 


on the charge refused to explan 


‘ities in the placement 


} ‘ 


on the eligible ls 


New York 


committee 


lain 
hames 
M. Hi 


state, with an advisory 


teachers’ 


FRANCIS secretal 


ir), 


to be 


films 
New 


men, will supervise all 


the churches and schools ot 
Mr. A 


pointed 


BERT Hawtey Lucas has been 


Ep i 
He 


assistant head master of 


Academy, at Overbrook, Philadelphia 


have charge of the lower school 


Two hundred and alumni and former 


the | 


Sixty 


students of niversity of Chicago attend 


ed 


ing 


annual dinner held du 
of the Department of Si 
the National Education As 
sociation. Among the speakers were Colone 
Leonard P. the Trust 
Company, and Director Charles H. Judd, ot 


School of 


the recent 
the 


perintendence ot 


meeting 
| 


Avres, of Cleveland 


Education, the latter paying a 


the the 


the 


high tribute to retiring president of 
university, Harry Pratt Judson, and bespeak 
the policies of the new ad 


Acting Erne 


ing approval of 


ministration under President 


DeWitt Burton. 
AT the 
Clow, Finney and Peters, some thirty person 


eall of Protessors Snedden, 


interested in educational sociology met a 


Cleveland February 27 and organized a 
Professor W. R. Smith, of the 
Kansas, 
C. Peters, of Ohio Wesleva: 
University, secretary-treasurer. Professor Du 
Snedden, Ross and FE. 
Payne were appointed as the executive com 
the 


connection 


hi 
tional society. 
elected president 


University of was 


and Professor C. 
vid Finney George 
hold a sess 
the 


intention to ion 


mittee. It is 


each year in with meeting ot 


the department of superintendence and a se 
connection with the American 


The 
association is to 


ond session in 
Sociological 


of the 


ardization of educational sociology as a teach 


Society. primary 


the 


« ; 
@sSsist in 


ing subject and to develop, by interchange o 
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experiences and -tudies, a teel nique tor scien 
tifie researen 1 l field. Its secondary put 
pose is to foster solidarity and = tmendships 
mono the people teaching, or otherwise in 


terested in, this subject 


THe third annual meeting ot the Supervisor: 
ot Student Teac hing, a national organization ot 
those engaged In supervising and direeting stu 
dient teaehing, was held at Lhe Cleveland 


Scehool ot Edueation, February 26 and 27, in 
connection with the department of superin 
tendence of the National Edueation \ssocla 

hion,. The program consisted ot a semes | 
pupers on various phases of pre 

t and inspection of the work of the Cleve 

land School of Edueation Officers eleetec 
were: President Protessor \\ k Tidvman., 
State Normal School, Farmville, Va.: secretary 


treasure S. 1. F. Wilhams, Heidelberg 
sitv. Tiffin, Ohio; members of evrecutive com 
mittee. Professor Fiske Allen, State Normal 
College, Charleston, Ill., Protessor Hn. © Pry 
or, State Normal School, Aberdeen, South D: 
kota. Miss Frances King, Philadelphia Tram 
Schoo! for Teachers, is also a member 

the exeeutive committee 
lecturers at the It ile of Mode: 
to te held at Jowdoin Collees trom 
16 until April 28, inelusive, are as fol 
Raymond B. Fosdick, formerly unde 
general » League of Nations. 
civilian aide to General Pershing in 
1919 in Franee; Henry Morgenthau, former 
ambassador to Turkey; Professor Alfred F. 
Pribram, of the University of Vienna; Pro 
fessor William L. Westermann, of Cornell 
University; Professor Robert H. Lord, of Ha 
vard Universitv; Dr. Isaiah Bowman and Pro 
fessor Charles Seymour, both of Yale Um 
versity. A series of six publie lectures and 
six lectures for the student body will be de 
livered. In addition each speaker will conduct 
round-table diseussions. 


Presipent A. LawRENCE LOWELL, of Ha 
vard University, and Mrs. Lowell, after 
sence of a month spent in England, have 


turned. 


Presipent Lemuet H. Muruin, of Boston 


University, has been voted a vacation by the 


trustees, after twelve years of almost continu- 


ous labors. He and Mrs. 

from Boston on March 

for about six months. They 
principal capitals of Europe, 
sia, studying the educational syst 
erence to the life of their cities 
win Holt Hughes, of the Bo 
the Methodist Episcopal Chur 
ing president during Dr. Muri 


Proressor Rem Henr, of the H: 
ial Sehool, has been appointed 


fessor at the Peking Union Me: 


De. Hanavu W. Loep, dean 
University of Medicine, sa 
eisco on Feb uary 2) tor a ton 


1) iring his il : Loeb W I] 


schools of Japan, China and the P 


Dr. Roy C. FLIcKINGER, dean o 
ot Liberal Arts, Northwestern | 
presented his resignation from 
trative duties to be effective on 
When he will have completed 
this position. He has been 
of absence for one year which 
n study and travel abroad, 
and Greece, preparatory to 
sition as protessor ol Greel 


beginning ot the academic 


Proressor Mark A. Daw 
versity School of Theology, 
partment of rural chureh met! 
in Denmark during this 
on the folk schools of that 
have highly developed the 
schools and cooperative 
sor Dawber will also study 
Manchester Universities 

PROFESSOR FRANKI 
sic department of the ] 
sity, Provo, Utah, left 
where he expects to spend 
summer in the musie centers ot 
Professor Madsen is especially 
orchestral and voeal music. 

H. Eastmond, head of the ar 
an authority on pageantry, expect 
spring and summer at the Univers 
ington, Seattle, where he will devot 
his time to oil painting and ot 
of fine art. Professor B. F. 





ave department, will spend — porary 


Stanford University, where nev 
of Spanish will occupy a large por Inquestioned 


it’. » The Se 


teacher tra 

Department ‘ tion, Ral 
ving spent the pi lew months 
Columbia | t New York 
MAURICE PARMELEE, ' has been 
ymi¢ investigatiol 1 Europe for 


s position as | 


il at Berlin, is ret 


1923. He has completed 


slockade and sea power, 


in the near tuture 


Boas, professor ol anthropology 
University, has accepted an invit 
liver a series of six lectures at Brvi 
- 


lege during the month of April 


More, ot Prineeto . Nev 
the Nation from 1909 to 1914, 


commencement addres- 


Pe | 


ilreetor of researy 


Institute of Technology, spoke “nu que 
to he Missouri Un , 


versity I 11s Lundamenta 


ation on “Problems 


H. (7O <M 


ynal Edueatio 


Institute 


recently 


Brazil in of her major 


of Michigan. Dr. Gold 


the Pan-American on 0 


International 


ol the 


Pan-Ameriean count) abstract 


— In comprehend 
DISCUSSION for example, the 
INTELLIGENCE TESTS! pict tetens le 


ve government” 
ue of mental tests as aids in varving degrees 
hool pupils, diagnosing individual en on 
and seleeting individuals for tem the particular to 
emarks addressed to the Psychology the starting-point 
Teachers College, umbia University, the terminus Different 
2c, 1922. 


quire steps oO! rradatl 
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L 


Democrat “lueation 
rapidity of the process; it ar more funda- 
mentally interested in getting as many persons 


as pie f é many common Z aS poss ble 


5. It is fairly clear that the ability just re 
ferred to grows from intaney to (physiolog 
ical) maturity. Some of this growth is un 
questionably due to the gradual maturation of 
the anatomical structures and_ physiological 
functions underlying mentality. It is also pre 
sumable from the evidence already on record 
that some of the growth is due to systematic 
education. Current discussions in the field of 


mental testing, both “popular” and “profes 


sional,” have over-emphasized the former type 


of growth and have almost entirely neglected 
the iatter. It is a fair “guess” (not entirely 
unsupported by evidence) that somewhat more 
than one half of the “intelligence” of the 
average sixteen-year-old school child has been 


contributed by his schooling. 


6. How far “intelligence” may grow after 
the growth due to natural forees has ceased— 
whether, indeed, it grows at all after matu- 
rity—are questions for which there is not as 
yet even the semblance of an answer. It can 
hardly be denied, however, that something 
grows with the continued stimulus of sys- 
tematie education (or of experience in fields 
that constantly exercise the abilities in ques 
tion). If it be objected that this something is 
not “intelligence,” the answer is that it then 
represents something rather more iunportant 
than intelligence. 


7. The tendency of the mental-testing move 
ment has been to ascribe to native intelligence 
an importance that is beyond its just deserts. 

(a) Individual differences in native intelligence 
are far less significant socially than are the re- 
semblances in ideas, ideals, standards and atti- 
tudes that education may bring about. 

(b) While the native intelligence of men of 
great achievement has undoubtedly been well 
above the average in the great majority of cases, 
there is much evidence that other presumably 
native qualities as well as favorable euviron- 


\l 


M 
M 


as pres¢ 


ntelligenc 


ional 


part 


e were 


sO 


‘nt-day psychology apparently, 


should expect a discontinuity of 


of the e 


iear 


not onlv by 


learned 


the consolidation of environmental gair 


of 


continuity of culture th 


history 3 but 


also b 


prehistoric man It 


v 


wh 
has 


i: 


lifted mankind from the paleolithic 


(d) If native intelligence were so a 


we should expect to find the 


great tu 


ri 


of human progress correlated with positiv: 


tions or increases in native intelligence: 


groups 
matter 


generall 


biologie: 


v th 


illy 


irough large social 


improbable, and as 


the turning points in soci 


ally been e 


orrelated with 


communication—im proved 


light into 


common minds! 


improved 


means 


8. Whatever the attitude of 


evolution 


oT 


he 


hav 


met 


psychologist may be toward the significan 


native intelligence, the psychologists as a 


owe itt 


0 the publie (in view of the wide 


est that has been aroused in the tests 


peril that lies in current misinterpretat 


(a) To set forth clearly the fundament 
sumption that underlies any effort to infer 


ferences in native mentality from th 


res 


any mental test—the assumption, namely, t! 


respect of the individuals compared, ed 


and other 


environmental 


chance to operate equally. 


stimuli h 


ive 


(b) To deny publicly and as a group 
sumption that the results of the Army tests 


stitute a just appraisal of the native intel 


of the American people. 
(c) To make clear to the public the 
relative significance in which the terms 


” 


age 


- 


and ‘‘intelligence quotient’’ are used 


(d) To discourage the use of phraseolog) 
the following type: ‘‘So-and-so (an 
the mind of a ten-year-old child.’’ 


summer 
proved 


vacations 


by 


BAITING TEACHERS 


A wnew plan for oceupying the spare tm 


the school 


board 


of teachers 


has 


ol 


ad 


been 


Hammond 


e 
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announcement 
Board 
The 


pub 
Feb 


announcement 


Journal tor 


mprovement 


ul s elected 


upe rvisors 


itv schools, a bonus of $50 is 


annual salary of each teacher, 


ipervisor, provided the summer has 
ceording to the following plan: 
Normul 


special schoo! attendance, re 


school, college, univer 


mum of five semester hours’ credit. 


five semester hours are credited, 


ve granted. In counting summer 


lits for correspondence or exten 


during the school vear are 


me? Same as trst summer, or 


ucational value, covering at least six 


ment of travel, places visited, time 


be submitted to the board for ap 


he bonus is granted. 


Rest, or travel of educational 


nd sixth summers: 


Repeat the 


ummer attendance, travel and 


the bonus is included in the 


each school year. ... Travel 


extension or correspondence 
eredited to the teacher. 

he a great relief to the teachers 

mmond, for they are now freed from all 

concerning their periods of rest, study 

el, but enterprising superintendents 


The 


teachers 18 not 


schemes for 
There is 
shall eat, 


wherewithal 


spair fund of 
exhausted. 
what teachers 
drink 

This 


would be in 


to deeree 
shall 


clothed. 


and they 
might be 
full 


e present tendency in the treatment of 


contrary to 

e, but it harmony 

teachers. We are rapidly developing in 

hools the paradoxical situation of an 

tie machine whose function it is to turn 
atic citizens. 

orry 


is the 
One of these is the 


state of the school teacher 


several causes. 
o distinguish between the teacher who 
trained and the teacher who has not 
ned. It is to be 


iately trained teacher should be required 


expected that the 


lo meet a cerita 


efimiency betore he ted to tull profes 


sional status, but it iiliating to subject 


all teacher to 


compulsory edueation for the 


full period of their professional t ‘ They 


ougnt to be 


able to look torwa »} graduation 


professional status some time 


and independe nt 


No one asks, not even the teachers themselves, 


they be reheved fessional growth 


through reading, study and professional asso 


eclathon, but this should be tivated from 


within, by the demands of their 


protessional 


hfe, not from without bv compulsion or entice 


ment. 
Another cause for the paterna 


of teachers is found in the fact 


control is easier than democrat 


decree for compulsory formulated 


by a mmble-witted t during the 


uperintenden 


lunch hom He can then write it out 


he afternoon and have approved 


The 


mimeographed 


board in the evening. next mor 


can have it and 
thing is done. 


This 


requires 
i 


teachers and the 


with democratic control requires leade1 


ship of a high order. It intelligence, 
tact, personality and a fine and fair 
oft the others Yet 


must 


evaluation 

viewpoints of democratic 
American 

education remain Ame 


spi I. The La uf wh el we are 


upe? } 


control is what we come to in 


education 
wan in 
must he 


now drifting 


tendent must appear who 
own glory, will elieit the 


on (not support) of h 


thought and 


in turn elicit the 
principals and supervisors, 


elieit and le: oom for 
efforts of <roon 
CONSCIOUS O1 same 
no arbitrary 
Due reecognitior 
no matte) n 
nereases will 
teacher 
a wholesome, cooper: 
Professional growth 
very needs of the 


as it does now wit 
teachers and protfessiona 


Professional “pirit pr 
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be gained through com 


pulsion they can be gained only 


through participation,. profes 


sional ind personal recognition, 


W. ¢ EDIGER 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 
SUPERVISED PRACTICAL WORK FOR 
BOARDING STUDENTS IN AGRICULTURE 


I THINK that we have all reached the con 


clusion of Dr. Stimson, father of the project 
method, that an agricultural project away from 
home is possible from the pedagogical point of 
view. 


One type of supervised practical work 


the individual's aetion, while the other 


that ‘ 
Is LOAL O1 


activity. Professor 


he group’s 
Steward, of Cornell, defines a project as any 
enterprise in which no elements essential to its 


completeness as it does or would exist in real 
The practice of the projeet 


We find 


Bristol County Agricultural 


life are omitted. 


method is now, wide-spread. many 


schools from the 


School in 
Agricultural College of Texas making use of 


Massachusetts to the John Tarleton 
this modern method in edueation. 

The Bristol County School has both tractor 
and horse equipment, and here we find one boy 
doing the managing and cost accounting on a 
The 
“We 
require our college students to earry out pro- 
For 
example, some of our students have a farm 
stock and 
farm 


project involving five aeres of potatoes. 
director in one of the Texas colleges says: 


jects just as high sehool students would. 


and all the live connected with it, 
take the entire 


for their project. 


business for the year 
Another example is where a 
college boy looks after the dairy work, keep 
ing all the records of production and making 
reports. We have several such boys now work- 
ing their way through college with such pro- 
jects.” 

In some other cases the college or high school 
boys who are attending boarding schools grow 
their crops during the summer vacation, keep- 
ing their records and making reports in the 
autumn when they return to their classrooms. 

At the West 
the boys bring their animals to the school farm 


and rent space and carry out feeding projects 


Texas State Normal College, 


with beef cattle, milking enterprises with dairy 


cattle, and swine management 


sows and Some of the 


carried out very suecessftul poultry 
this boarding school by us ng the 


ment. 


, , 
One phase of the work that ha- 


factory under Texas conditions 


ing-house project. In this plan 


his landlord to keep 


arrangements with 


chickens, milk cows or 


The 


secured in the 


fattening hoe 


boarding-house. feed is either 


from home or loeal 


These bovs are otten designated as the 


who bring their cows to sehool.” Oth, 


quirements are that of the farm survey 
ing land and the work on the seho 

teacher of vyoes 
that 


supervisors have withdrawn funds from s 


under the direction of the 


tional agriculture. Il regret 


where the students were foreed to be a 


from home; the thing the supervisor shou 
have done would have been to have offered 
officers of sueh schools sympathetic cooperat 


toward solving this great agricultural prob) 
FRANK R. Px 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
West TEXAS STATE NORMAL ScHoo 
CANYON, TEXAS 
QUOTATIONS 
CHILDREN IN MUSEUMS 
DurtnG the last few weeks letters hav 
peared in our columns on the subject ot 
dren in museums. The opinions express 
covered a wide range, from the extrem 
clusiveness of those who would apparent! 
museums as equivalent to the silence room « 
elub, to the genial kindliness of the aut 
whose reply to a timid request for permiss 
to enter was: “Certainly, my boy, it is yours 
To any one who has surmounted the first 
whether the subjeet of discussion 1s 
sibility of immuring children in glass cases 
freaks or nuisances, a fate which many 
deem highly proper for other people’s child: 
it becomes clear that there is here no technica 
or abstruse question, but merely 
eral problem of human conduct. 
years, like children of a 
likely, when they are bad, to be very, ver 
and when they are good to be neithe 


larger 
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The real question appears to be, 


hildren should be exeluded from 


to museums, but whether they ean 


a moderate degree of forgetful 


ind of thoughtfulness for others. 


vhieh obviously travels far 


stion 


ms, and has no exclusive or even 


m with them. People are to 


vpersensitive to the words and 


thers that, even in walking about the 
read disparagement or affront into 
ot others who are 


and laughter 


unconscious of their very existence 
unfortunately natured are likely to 
he intrusion of children wherever they 
particularly to regard their presence 
atmosphere of a 


nuisance devised 


semi-ecclesiastical 
ft antiquilies as a 
especial annoyance. 
necessary to belong to 
thin-skinned fraternity to find the 

children a hindrance to quiet thought 
the the 
well conceive that he 


however, not 


pres 
is study, and tired man or 
nvestigator may 
easonable ground for desiring their ex 
Others, and the majority, will think 
emendous responsibility, not merely by 
social obligation, but on even higher 
children from national 


to shut out 


nieipal collections. To exelude them 
be to run the risk of repressing the 
beginnings of that intellectual curiosity 
leads eventually to knowledge, and to the 
It is idie to pretend that 
eu will haunt museums solely because of 
But it is 


the 


eater wisdom. 


romptings of that euriosity. 
certain that, though the motive of 
may be quite other, the thirst for knowl- 
ige will not be stimulated into active being. 
called to 
drawn by the prospect of sliding a 


Dalaam, curse, remained to bless. 


Childre , 
‘tle brother or sister up and down a polished 
may, for all one can tell, be the destined 


ot an intelleetual miracle. At least one 


voracious, though quite indiseriminate, appetite 

natural history sprang from a small boy's 
nal . . , 
u glimpse, in a provineial museum, of 


tu 


ro torlorn-looking tigers fighting a duel to the 


+ 


over the body of a very immature ele 


it, recently deceased in a traveling menag 


Cifes of the Plain might have been 


spared tor the int rignt 1 


inconvenience eaused hundreds 
in museums may we » yustified 
there ine s 
| 
reiic, Oo 
dimly, 


birth, however 


more or to live more bea 


all children on the rround 


have not been adequately trained el 
might easily prove to be the unforgivabl 
little 


lence: against one ot these 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 


STATISTICS 
EXAMINATION AND TERM GRADES IN 
ELEMENTARY ZOOLOGY 


THE problem was originally conceived to de 


termine (as far as would be shown by the 
examination marks) the coincidence of the nine 
sections of elementary zoology in the Unive 
sitv of Pennsvivania taught by six instructor 

As the work in this department is handled, eac! 
instructor is practically a free lance in control 
of his classes, coordination being accomplished 
through general conferences and an outline or 
program of suggested topics to be covered 
Such a system might, if each man stressed h 
Cons de 


chief interests, conceivably result in 


able diversified information in the variou 


fields taken up and the analysis of the exam 
ination marks was made to determine what 


was the subject-section relation. Other note 
worthy points have come out during the studs 
Material 


nineteen 


three terms 


442 student 


brought out 


was available from 


from sections totaling 
Compilation of the grades has 
relation of: 

l. Sections to each other 
2. Examination grades t 
3. Questions involving mem 

ing thought or reason. 

fields of 


4. Various types or 


matter 


The method consisted in computing 

The average grade pet 

The total average 
tion. 

The average 

Recording the 


eXaminat 


quest 7 
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people have ability of reading 


is most of us ean read words it 1 


represent 


to 


lo graphically 


above. Reference the two 


‘liminate the necessitv of 


possib lities of the method 


the enthusiasm of the compiler 


tatisties would soon diminish if it 
die completely without the aid of an 


slide 


come 


and rule as some thirty 


ne 
consideration. 
work is 


the usefulness 


res under 


nstruments, however, the 


lous slow and ot 


nor 
ults the reader can judge for himself. 
of the 
med above, Figure 1 graphically tells the 


There 


to be remarkable graphical prox 


the first tour relations 


need be but little diseussed. 


the various sections in one or the othe: 
two groups tor the different questions. 
interested not 


Is 


instructor 
in the average of all the sections as in 


wovering what his own efforts produced, the 


that diverge widely from the mean must 
In practically all cases in which 
rs it was found that the instructor had 
the field of work covered in the question 
more or less attention than had the other 
Sueh cases are exceedingly few and 
sections under their 


that the 


mentors show 


lair to savy 


a very satisfactory uni 
n knowledge of the various biological 
have felt that the 


think, 


on seldom gave a true valuation ot a 


teachers, I 


diet + 


sed 


pr 


term and 


examini 


lowe . > th sure, 


along 


r acceptance if ivas 


age) as an index ol know eagre aequ 


N ) ; ; 
Figure - CHATTS Lies relations 


and examination marks 


lions and again gratilving 


formity to type. It may pointed out 


Various examination grades form a 


check 


department e 


the 


able the term marks since 


on 
examination =s reviewed 


staff 


ach 


while the term g 


ot 


part bv the entire 


largel) an expression instruct 


he caliber of his student 


instance -s clear, as illustrated in 


+ ¢ 


that there 


ol 


agreement between 


staff 


excellent 
the 
marks 


opinion entire expressed exani 


and that of each 

The dist 
ancy between these two points at five may ver) 
for the 


in the work 


ination 


shown in final grades marked rep 


possibly be accounted on assumption 


that the teacher who was new and 


somewhat inexperienced failed to impart o1 


fix the same information as the others. 


inexperience would be expected to show 


examination results rather than in the grades 


indicate his personal judgment of the 


mental ability of his students. 
1 was disappointed at first at being 
to very marked difference, 


felt 
thought and those requiring only memory 


lind any 


sure existed, between questions 


their answer. This, however, became immed 


ately apparent on comparing the zeros awa 


each group. The students have a choice ot 


out of twelve questions and the zero percentage 


was obtained by comparing, for a given que 


statements W 


The 


tion, the number of faulty 


total number of answers table given 
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summary 


Vi 


‘ 


In pel 


tor three terms. 


4 
e said the memor 


} 


iriment) take a 


Tio? 


que 


superior 


com 


Incorrect answers. memory 


tretched over too great a length of time ( 


as 
Anatomy, which was 
ot the 


shown 


? the ot Art} ropod 
the 


it falls below the efficieney 


ever reviewed from beginning 


ear) then 
n the thought questions and not quite so low 
n the number of zeros obtained. 

The table below summarizes the reactions of 
the students to the various subjects considered. 
Grade is not always an indicator of their ap 
preciation or dislike, for Genetics, which they 
voted as preferring, is by no means represent 
the 
iird favorite, classes with Arthropod (Insect) 


\natomy which they liked not at all. 


ed by highest grade, while Evolution, a 


The method just recorded for comparing the 
of 


numbe1 sections in the same sub 


rK Of a 


t under different instructors should prove 

il and valuable when applied to similar 
[t should ap 

a check on his 


1im to learn where greater or 


n any 


department. 
teacher as affording 


he placed n the tutm 
rector of multiple-seection cou 
will reduce the 


‘ 


EMENTARY 


IN THE DIFFERE> 


ZOOLOG\ 


three t 


Iti I n 
the advisability 
To the psvehologist 


ught tO memory questions 


should prove OL interest. 


The above figures may also 


serve as 


swer to those who believe that unit) 


ordination in teaching multiple-seetion « 


Yses 


necessitates a strong centralization of powe 


with one individual doing all the leeturir 
work 


The latter plan, it seems to me, can scarcely be 


and 


directing the laboratory through aides 


fully efficient due to the loss of 


initiative on the part of the assisting ir 


tors, 


That it is possible for an average 


of college teachers to impart a uniform 


hass 
of information when handling sections largels 
on their own responsibility is evidenced by the 
results here presented. 

The 


grades given in Figure 2 


averages for examination and 


agree so close) 


the several groups as to that tl 


suggest 
marks may indicate the average intelligence ‘ 
f the students at the Ur 
The 


so as to make it dif 


reaction to zoology o 
ot 


systems of grading varv 


versity Pennsylvania. differences 


cult to direetly compare the grades of vai 


nstitutions, but it seems probable tha 


examination-term relation would be 


able in many instances and sugge 


bility of analyzing similar sta 


n different parts ol the country 
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